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THE THEATRE TICKET: 
Or, the Tivo Apprentices. , 
BY J. HW. INGRAHAM, AUTHOR OF ** LaPirre,” &c. 
CHAPTER I 

"T maintain and enforce the greutdraths that labor is 
the decreed and appropriate duty of every min, and that 
he who evades or shrinks from it, not onty is reereant to 
his own responsibilities and unjust to his follow wen, bat 
an evemy.to his own highest good. Man's pliysieal and 
moral mature can only be developed and perfected by exer 
cise, for which Libor is the proper and divine appointed 
method. He who lonesily and faithfully labors in what- 
ever department of mechanical industry neeessily of choice 
has dictated, has a just claim to the respect and esteem of 
his fellow men, and may justly. take his stand with the 
proudest; while the idler, the drone, the prodigal; the 
consumer of other menu's earnings, las no claim to the re 
gard of the commonest, or even to his own.’+Dr. Nore. 

“The Great Architect who canstrueted the Meehanisin ot 
the Universe, isyreverently be it said,a Mechanic.”—Locke. 

We have once before written upon the subject 
which we have chosen for the basis of the fol. 
lowing tale. But it is as broad and inexhaustable 
as the errors it exposes are deep rooted and fatal 
to our national liberties, as well as to our per- 
sonal independence. If our dearly cherished 
republic shall escape the catastrophe that termin- 
ated the career of every one of its predecessors 
in ancient and modern days; it must be by the 
prevalenee of more just and liberal views in te- 
gard to the distinctions assigned to birth, money, 
and occupation! ‘The people must be made to 
act and to feel that the law of reputation, as now 
observed, has a false basis—that there can be no 
such thing as personal merit without virtue and 
usefulness; and that no branch of industry which 
contributes to the general comfort is intrinsically 
degrading.—We have, even among the working- 
classes, a scale of personal merit graduated by 
occupation, and that fixes, to some extent, the 
merit of individuals. — It isa relic of the absurd 
prejudices of Europe by which aristoeraey and 
monarchy are upheld; and shows that, although 
we are, as a nation, free, the works: of the old 
servitude are not obliterated. 

This is the age of independence in thonght 
and action. Men are beyinning to think fear- 
lessly, and to look at things ne longer in the re 
flected or detested lights of habit and prejudice, 
but are learning to sce them nakedly as they are. 
The time is coming when men will not judge 
each other’s merit or claints to theiracquaintance 
or confidence, by the occupation they follow, but 
by the usefulness of their lives; when the lowest 
labor of the hands will not be regarded cishonora- 
ble, if the heart be clean. 

“ Virtue it gives dignity to toil! 
Ask not what hands do shape and carry: but 
Ask thou, rather, if the hands themselves be 
Stainless! Look not if vesonenuts be all rich, 
And tinely-woven aud embroidered well 
But if the heart be sound that beats beneath.” 
We will not, however, palm off an essay upon 


our story-loving readers, instead of a tale. 


Not many vears ago there appeared in a morn. 
ing paper the following two advertiscinents, viz. 
“A gentleman who residesin anadjacent.town 


desires to place his son, an ‘intellig 


ent, active 
youth, seventeen years of age, in a’ respectabh 
dry goods store in, the ety; or else in a law yer’s 
office. Address Justice Dalby, at the office of 
the Petiston Gazette.” 

“To Masren Carpenrers anp Buinpens. 

Iwill bind my son*Henry, a@ stout, bealthy, 
active lad, seventeen years old, to some miastes 
carpeuter or builder, till he is freé. Any goo 
master who wishes an apprentice, may write m 
at the Peaston, Pa. post offic 

Hunay FParnuam.”’ 

The village of Peaston is romanti ‘ally srluated 
on the banks of the shining Deleware, curbosoim 
ed in hills, the sides of which are bedutified by 
neat country seats and vardens. | It Gontaiired, 
at dhe period of our story, about six thousand in 


habitants, assorted into the custoindry’ ca 
arising from trades and professions. There wer 
three distinet classes in this village as in mo 
other American villages; the first. cmbraccd 4h 
judge, two retired lawyers, two. ministers, thr 
doctors in good practice, two rich coal ‘mine 
owners, seven merchants, and one mechanic ! 
The second class compris d the lesser merehants, 
two poor doctors, the Methodist. minister and 
three mechanics, wlio could have a“ best pat 
lor,” own a pew, and send their boys to the “ecad 


emy.” "The third class wasecomposed of the poor 


er tradesmen, laborers, boatmen, &e. Ac. The 
three classes never eressed cach other's liniits : 
neverentered eachother's houses ;. never associa 

ted together soci lly or religous y.- Our story las 
to do with the first class, and two families b long. 
ing to it, viz. that of Mr. William) Dalby and of 
Henry Farnhain. 

Mr. Dalby, his youth, had been bound 
appre ntice toa printer by his fathe tr, Whu Was an 
industrious saddler. ‘Bat young William by and 
by became infected yy the PoIsqmoens notion that 
‘no trade was respectable,” and breaking ais 
indentures, went home and finally prevatied on 
his father to get him a place in a country store. 
Here he got idle habits. and learned to tipple, 
abstract mouey from the drawer, aud dress ex- 
trayagantly. Ilis employer soon found he had 
gat to be * too respectable” for his interést, and 
dismissed him. William now suceceded; aftera 
year’s idleness at home, in gefting a situation in 


the city-as a book-keeper; but it was not long 


before it was discovered that he lke pt the books 
to harmonize with certam weekly cmbezzlements 
of the funds of th concern, and he was on 


morning politely dismissed from hi 


room. Ile was now taventy-on ears ol aye, 

} + ‘ ‘ 
and again becam ath idiet ati | a fia 
roof. Ultimately he succeeded in gcttingintoth 
Village lawyer's office to copy al rs atid in 
course Of tine inauaged to pass unm CXaniinat n 
and became a pettviogging lawyer himeelt 
Shroewd, av il ' nm? 


managed to obtain a peculiar sort of practice 


which earned him the soubriquet of the * Rogues 
Lawyer.’—By and by he married and’ became 
the father of aclatge family of children. When 
the eldest bow reached the age of sixteen; he be- 
ganto look round to s¢e What he should- do for 
hin. Lawyer Dalby, himself, had got to be one 
of “ the first? jucthe village; not beéause he was 
a yood man, honest and’ upright, and a useful 
member in society—but because he wasa lawyer: 
that is, he put his hand. to no other-work than 
making ont Writs to ruin his neighbors. Having 
‘ison to this rank, as he himself uscd to say, by 
hisown talents; and having the good sense lo 
quit the printers trade, his notions of his dignity 
were Very high. Tle treated all mechaniés with 
ind scorn, and hapless was 


borer that Lawyer Palby bad a.writ 


Uh this contempt fortrades and trades pco- 


jal ,so characteristic of weak and silly minds, 


conid not be expeeted of Lawycr Dalby to 
look fora trade for his son Walter It would 


iave been his ambition to have sent him to col- 


lege; but Mr. Dalby -hed a large family, and he 
lived so expensively as to consume neasly every 
dollar he could grind out of the unfortunate or 


cheat out of the unwary. , Next toa hberal edu. 
cation, wlirch in his heart.he coveted to give tis 
on for lis own pride’s sake, a place ina store was 
the most desirable; for next to one of the * hbe- 
ral professions,” Lawyer Dalby placed that of 
Commcree, 


It is true, commerce in its extended 


and highest sense, is a noble profession. “Cosmo 
ad Mi dic «¢ nnoll d its follows rs,and the priuce ly 
merchants of England and America have given 


it a dignify that even law and medicine. have 


scarcely attained, Sut there is a wide difference 
between commerce as a science and as the 
mediuin Of interchanging the commodities of two 

lemispheres, between the merchants who pursue 


t with countless navies, aud thatspecies of trade 
Which consists in sellmg goods: across a counter, 
and those pseudo merchants who sell a pound of 
snyar ora yard of tape. But Lawyer. Dalby’s 
ideas were not sufficiently refined to enable bim 
to see the difference here hinted at; with him, 
to be a merchant was.not to be a meechamiec, and 
so that his son was put to no trade, it was the 
same to him whether he got “ respectability” 
hehind a counter or at the desk ofan India 
merchant, 

It was under the influence of these false ideas 
that Mr. Justics Dalby took up lis pen with 
which he had ree: ntly executed a landlord's wat 


rant agauist a poor saddler who had broken his 


rij and could not pay lis rent, and wrote the 
first aayvet sciment which We lave Coput ad. 

In the casfe into \ eh Lawyer Dalby lad been 

eceived by virtue ol li protession, We lave id 

ssmuch to the surprise of that sens:bl 

! fou eudet who sin le with us at the 

of the conventional distinction we are com 


mr—Uiat Lic! Wie u Y i anc. 
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Mr. Henry 
keeper in Middle street, in Portland. Dis father 
was one of those who have a horror of trades, 
and who always first ask what a man’s profession 
He kept an English goods store and out of 








is? 
the profits of a stock of six thousand dollars strag- 
gled tosupport a growing family “ respectably”— 
that is; dress them and educate them precisely 
like the children of men who have independent 
iucomes, keep a best parlor shut up for company: 
and let his 
family starve a weak on a jointofmeat.. He put 
his son Henry into the store with him, instead of 
putting him to a trade for which the boy showed 
a preference. Henry soon grew tired of the lazy 
effeminate life, and finding his father deaf to his 
entreaties to put him to a carpenter’s trade he ran 
away to sea. 


.o? 


cushion his pew; drive a * chaise; 


After divers adventures he reached 
Philadelphia, and bound himself to a house car- 
penter. He worked steadily at his trade till he 
was twenty-one, and then was taken into part- 
nership with his employer. Having in his appren- 
ticeship studied architecture, he devoted his time 
principally. to planning hvuases, and soon the 
celebrity of his skill induced a building committec 


at Peaston to send for him to give thema plan of 


a Court House. He gave them such satisfaction 
that they employed him to build it. 


became 


Here he 
acquainted with a-young lady whose 
father was a wealthy coal mine proprietor, mar- 
ried herand settled in thie village. He now grew 
rich rapidly, and became the architect of all the 
villasand public edifices going up in the country. 
Hlis father-in-law gave him a share in his coal 
mines, and soon after dying left hiuvall his wealth. 
Nevertheless, Henry Farnham continued his oc- 
cupation, and was seen at work in his shirt sleeves 
in his buildings as we!l as during his earlier life. 
In his case wealth got the better head of his oc- 
cupation, and though Henry Farnham was a 
mechanic, he was rich, and riches are ** respee- 
tability.””. Some of the first caste indecd affected 
todespisehim. Among these was Lawyer Dalby. 

Henry Farnham's eldest boy, whom he named 
after himself, was sixteen years of age, and had 
the best education the academy could bestow. 
His father having from the first destined him for 
a trade, had instructed his preeeptor to well 
ground him in arithmetic and the branches of a 
good healthy English education. He had seen 
the evils of the systern we are endeavoring to 
expose, for he knew hundreds of men in profes. 
sions or in store-kceping struggling miserably to 


get a precarious living and “ keep up appear. ° 


ances.” ‘Tho’ rich and as far as he couldsee, able 
to give something to his children, he, like a wise 
man who isaware of the fleeting nature of wealth; 
and of the evils attendant on unsuccessful reaches 
after professional gentility, resolved to make bis 
son independent and truly place it im his power 
to make himself respectable. He felt that the 
father was guilty of filicide, who would send his 
son into the world without a trade or handicraft 
by which he Much 


would be that merchant who 


might maintain himself. 
wiser he thought 
would send his ship to sea costly freighted above 
decks, with an empty hold and without ballast. — 
Shipwreck and ruin would in both cases be th: 
inevitable result. 

Mr. Farnham, therefore, not being so foolish 
as to let his own wealth which might fly away 
be the substitute ; 


to morrow for a trade for his 


Farnham was the son of a shop. ' 


said an 
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son, resolved now that he was in his seventeenth 
year to put him to some trade by which he might 
become useful to his fellow citizens, and earn for 


himself an independence. Having consulted 


him, and finding that he preferred his own trade, ; 


he resolved to bind him out to it, preferring to 
put him with a stranger than place him with 
himself. He therefore, about the same time that 
Lawyer Dalby wrote for a place for his son Wil. 
liam, went to his desk at one end of his workshop 
and wrote the characteristic advertisement we 
have copied above. 
CHAPTER I. 

The day following the issuing of these respee. 
tive advertisement a troop of youths broke from 
the confinement of the walls of ** The Village 
* and scattered themselves over the 
green, some to play ‘* ball;” others to wrestle; 
while others took their way homeward talking 
about the afternoon’s sports ; for it was Saturday 


Academy,’ 


and there was no sehool the rest of the day. 

* So, Bill,’ said one toa tall good looking 
youth with what boarding schvol-misses would | 
terin a “ genteel figure,” ** you are going to quit 
Why don’t 
you make your father let you go to college and 
be a gentleman! I would’nt keep a store. I 
mean to be a lawyer or a doctor.. Catch 


school and keep store in the city. 


me 
behind a counter!” 

** 1] wouldn't either, if I could help it,” said 
William Dalby, blushing, “ I should rather have 


a profession ; but then father says he can’t afford ' 


to send me to college, and a store is just as res. 
pectable. One can dress well, you know, and 
see the girls every day! I hate study, and am 
glad I can’t go to college.” 

* And is it true, fellows, [en Farnham’s father 
is going to put him out to a trade ?”—said the 
first speaker to several companions with whom 
he was walking, being two doctors’ sons, three 
merchants’ sons, and 2 lawycr’s son. 

* Yes,” cricd they all; * but his father if he 
is rich is nothing but a mechanie.” 

“Yes, and [ have always been particular 
about being very intimate with Henry Farnham,” 


M. D. 


glad now he is to become an apprentice ; I ney- 


effeminate swain of an “Tam 
er associated much with him.” 

** Nor I, nor J,” said several voices. 

* But you did, Dalby,” said the juvenile M. 
D.“ and you'll have to reeognize him in the city.” 

“No I won’t fellars; [Pll cat him,” answered 
Dalby, resolutely. 

And ‘what for?” asked a nephew of a late 
Senator, a fine, bright little fellow, fourteen years 
old, with an indignant glow on his fair checks: 
** why will you refuse to recognise Henry Farn- 
hain in the city, because you are to sell silks and 
laces to women and he is to learn how to build 


houses and palaces! Let me tell you that I should 


, like Farnham just as well if he was to beeome a 


shoe-maker. I don’t think it would change his 
heart.” 

* You like him, Charley Wagner, because he 
always takes your part,” said his Delicacy the 


juvenile M. D. ** I wonder how you would like 


to walk in Chesnut street with him with his 
arms full of Carpenter's tools.” 
“ [Tshouldn’t care. He would be just the 


same with carpenter’s tools in his hands as with 
a tatlor’s best clothes on his back.” 
n't 


9 IS 


“ You're low, Wagner, decidedly vulgar 





: as 
he fellars?” responded the others with slight 
disgust. “ If it wasn’t for your father and uncle 
I'd cut you. Here comes that low fellow, Farn- 
ham, after his books, Let’s cut him!” 

* Agreed,” was the response of the six atisto- 
cratic juveniles ; and all of them exeept Charles 
Wagner gathered closer together and walked 
forward in silence, as a stout built, handsome 
youth, with a frank look, cheerful smile and 
buoyant step came towards them. 





As he drew 
near-his late class-mates he saw that something 
was the matter, and that their eyes were studi- 
ously averted from him. 

** How now, Charley,” he said, extending his 
hand to his young friend, “ what means thie 
funeral pace and look? . How are you, Dalby ? 
How are you, Merton? Silent! Who is angry 
with me?” he asked with surprise and some- 
thing like regret at the thought of having offend- 


cdany one. “Tam just going to leave town, 


,and should be sorry to part with any of my old 


school-fellows under unpleasant feelings. Have 
I offended you, William Dalby 7” 

There was no reply, but all stood looking at 
each other and then on the ground, 

* T'll tell you what you have done, Henry,” 
said Charles Wagner, scarecly able to articulate 
for the feelings of anger and contempt that filled 
his youthful heart, “ you have disgraced your- 
self intheireyes by going to a trade !—'This is the 
reason they won't speak to you.—But I ean’t see 
why your going to a trade should make any difler- 
ence inyou, Henry. It certainly cannot with me.’” 

“* Nor with any other person of sense or a right 
heart in his bosom, Charles,” answered Henry 
Farnham, with a hanghty smile as he looked 
round upon his late school-fellows who stood be- 
fore him like culprits. Farnham felt his superi- 
ority, and restraining with difficulty the impulse 
to give them each and all a sound thrashing, he 
passed them with a rude jostle of the effeminate 
M. D. against Dalby, and held on his way ac- 
companied by Charies Wagner. 

We have given this little seene to show how 
thoroughly the youth of our schools are inocula- 
ted with this evil, or rather how thoroughly they 
have taken it in a natural way from their parents. 
Every school in Pennsylvania can show the same 
spirit of juvenile aristocracy having for its basis 
the occupation, either of the father or of the son. 

The ensuing week, Mr. Farnham having en- 
tered into correspondence with a builder in the 
city in reference to his son, sent Henry to town 
to begin his services as an apprentiee.—Henry 
Farnham was 2 well-educated boy for his age, 
and possessed naturally good sense and a just 
Ile was 
no anti-trade aristocrat in feeling, for his father 


spirit of observation of men and things. 


had taught him that true respectability consisted 
in living well; he therefore felt no degradation in 
serving at a trade, the knowledge of which 
might make him independent even of his ex- 
pectations was that 
sort of spirit that he felt more pride in being the 


from his father: and his 


framer and maker of his own fortune than in 
having it already made from his father. 

“So, young man you have come to learn my 
trade,” said Mr. Russel to Henry, after reading 
the letter of introduction from his father which 
he had presented to him in his shop; and the 


master-builder surveyed him with a penetrating 


but mild and pleasing look, 
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* Yes, sir,” answered the youth modestly but 
firmly. 

“ Very well; I like your appearance, and from 
what I know of your father, I think I shall find 
no fault with your habits. I am glad to find he 


is so sensible a man as to give you a good trade. - 


You may bring your trank to my house as you 
will board in my family. Can you get ready to 
go to your work with your fellow apprentices in 
the morning ?”" 

“IT am ready now, sir,” answered Henry, 
firmly. 

“‘T like that. Here is your bench and tools, 
and there is the journeyman you will begin under. 
Mr. Gregory take charge of this apprentice.” 

*“ And I am glad to get one of his stamp,” said 
Mr. Gregory, who had overheard the interview 
between them. 

Henry now took off his coat, and taking an 
apron and tyjng it around him, felt himself fairly 
inducted into his apprenticeship. 

The day after Henry Farnham left Peaston in 
the stage for Philadelphia, Mr. Dalby received 
the following note : 

* Puapevema, Serr. 10, 1841. 

Sin—We have had the honor of secing your 
advertisement, and being in immediate requisi- 
tion of a youthful juvenile who will confer honor 
upon our firm by the respectability of his parent- 
age aud get honor himself (iu course) by the re- 
spectability of our standing in life, being Dry 
Goods of the first nap in Chestnut-street—as we 
Was saying—being in present defaleation of a 
shop lad et cetera, we would beg leave to answer 
your advertisement, and take the liberty to say 
to you, that if you are a Justice of the Peace, as 
per your advertisement endorsed, we see you 
are, you must be a respectable citizen, and 
have a respectable son. Now this being the 
case, we would have no objection to taking 
the resp ctable youth named in your invoice, 
that is to say in your advertisement, a clerk in 
our establishment on trial. We should be hon- 
ored by your forwarding the article per first stage, 
to our address, which we give enclosed on our 
store card which we enclose.—If when you come 
to the city, you should need any article in our 
line, we should feel honored with your custom. 

Very respectfully, your obedient serv’ts, 
Tarr, Yarosrick, & Co. 

P. 8. Ne compensation allowed besides board— 
a compensation for service of juveniles the first 
three years. T. ¥Y. & Go. 

Lawyer Dalby read over this precious epistle 
three times before he could get at the “ legal 
meaning” of it; and then he came to the con- 
clusion that Messrs. Tape, Yardstick & Co. were 
little better than duneces, nevertheless they were 


’ 


*“ merchants,” and he knew the firm to be a 
popular one. It was not the men that he cared 
for, but the occupation. OF the * respe ctability” 
of that of Tape, Yardstick & Co. there could be 
no question, and after waiting three days to sce 
if no one clse would reply to his advertisement, 
he wrote to these gentlemen dealers of * the first 
nap” and informed them that he would send his 
son to them before the close of the week. Ilav. 
ing despatched the letter he sent for William. 

“ Well, boy, I have got you a place in town 
in the dry goods store of Messrs. Tape, Yard- 
stick & Co. the first dry goods men in the city, 


and you may consider yourself fortunate. Now 





/ as [ have nothing to give youand many children 
, to take care of, you must consider yourself on 
‘leaving my roof your own man, and I would im. | 


press upon your mind that you must not look to 
me for any more support, exeept for clothes, the 


you will soon earn a salary, arid when you get of 


age your employers may take you into partner. 


ship. In sending you to them, I have fulfilled 


my duty as a parent, and the result is left with | 


you. To-morrow you will leave in the early 


stage, and I will give you five dollars for pocket 
the stage at the * Indian Queen,” in Philadel- 
William left the office clated with the pros. ‘ 


money.” 


pect of soon keeping a store in the city. Views 
of fine streets beautiful ladies, handsome clothes, 
theatres, muscums, and all other city sights that 
tempt the feet of youth astray filled his head. 
William Dalby was by nature a sensible and 
good hearted lad with many fine and generous 
traits of character. In some points he resembled 
Henry Farnham, and this affinity was the foun. 
dation of a boyish friendship which existed be- 
tween them until it was whispered about that 
Henry was to be bound an apprentice. The evil 
that was in William's character was the fruit of 
an erroneous cducation—such an education as he 
might have been expected to get from such a 


> gle through in bitterness and graduate poor and 
jin debt! ‘Think and act independently from 


this hour. Spurn the base idea you have so long 
harbored, that labor is degrading, and he who 


_ is fartherest removed from it is most respectable. 
ensuing year. With attention to your business | 


Cease to attach respectability to occupation ; 
and learn ere it be too late by melancholy expe- 
rienee, that to make your children respectable in 
life, is to place them in a situation honestly and 
usefully to fulfil its ends. 

It was a bright sunny morning when our mis- 
educated and misguided yeuth descended from 


phia, and inquired the way to Messrs. Tape, 
Yardstick & Co’s. Asthis firm was well known, 
he found no difficulty in being directed to the 


_ place of his destination. On arriving at it he 


found that it was a large three story brick store, 
with gay rugs hanging from the upper windows 
and flaunting in the wind ; a vast awning stretch. 


‘ ed across the pavement, and a wide door and 


huge glass window almost barricaded with rolls 


* of cloth, cassimeres, silks, satins and chintzes, 


‘ 


calicoes, and scarfs, some standing on end, oth- 
ers uncovered and displayed in festoons over the 
door, and others filling the windows with an 
abundance and richness of display, that our vil- 


lage hero had never dreampt of. 


father. Naturally frank and generous, and kind : 


even to the poor and humble, he had been taught 
to restrain the exercise of these feelings in the pres. 
ence of boys of the caste below him, and where 
he would have given them his confidence, to treat 
them with cold indifference, and make them feel 
his superiority. For a boy to be a shoemaker'’s 
or a tailor’s son was in his distorted estimation, a 
sort of crime which rendered him open to insult 
and a fitsubject for ridicule. ‘These were the les. 
sons he reecived and he conld not but show the 
fruit of his teaching. He possessed an inventive 
mind of no mean order, and amused himself in 
fabricating carts, mills, and ships, till he got to 
be old enough to discover that this pastime be- 
trayed a vulgar mind, when he eccased such low 
pursuits, and amused himself during his leisure in 
rubbing orchards and making love to factory girls. 

How fearful is the responsibility which such a 
father as Lawyer Dalby draws upon himself, 
First perverting the mind of his child, poisoning 
the current at the fountain head; and then 
sending him forth upon the world helpless, im- 
becile and dependent, to be tossed like a rudder- 
less ship awhile upon the rude billows of the 
world, and then wrecked and lost forever! ‘ In 
sending you to these merchants, I have fulfilled 
my duty to you as a parent,” says the wicked 
and misguided father to the vietim of his aris- 
tocratic pride. Never were so many falsehoods 
conveyed in so few words. He had in no one 
thing fulfilled his duty to him, but in every 
thing had been false to it. And now in sending 
him forth to struggle with the world without 
giving hima trade, and thereby placing in his 
hands the key of his own fate and fortune, he 
was doing him an injustice and injury that all 
time might not remedy, nor eternity itself heal. 
Fathers! Mothers! who would cast yeur chil- 
dren upon the world without a trade that they 


” 


may be “ respectable, as you wickedly and 
foolishly eall that something you strive for but 
know not what it is,) pause befure you place your 


sons in a store or send them to college to strug 


He stopped before the door and looked around 
him among the rich confusions of silks and vel. 


vets, and wondered if it was indeed his good for- 


tune to enter respectable life under the wuspices 
of gentleman, manifestly so wealthy and grand 
as Messrs. Tape, Yardstick & Co. and lest he 
should have been deecived he looked up for the 
sign and saw the names of the firm in large let. 
ters over the door. Ladies were coming in and 
going out, and a peep within showed him a long 
counter headed and piled with deranged goods, 
and a number of smooth faced slick haired youths 
in a line behind it, bowing, smiling, quirking and 
smirking to those they were selling goods to. 
Among these personages William looked for 
the head of the firm, and finally after entering a 


’ few steps he saw a tall thin man posted ata desk 


at the extremity—whom from his age and gen- 
eral appearance he took to be Mr. ‘Tape, or at 
least Mr. Yardstick. So taking his father’s let- 
ter from his pocket, he pushed his way among 
the throng of customers to where he stood.— 
William had not yet learnt the polite effrontery 
of city clerks, so he pulled off his hat and made 
a low bow. 

“Well, what you want, youth?” asked Mr. 
Yardstick, for he it was, with great rapidity of 
articulation. 


* Are you one of the firm, sir?” 


inquired our 
hero. 

* Yes—YVardstick ; what you want?” he asked 
rapidly, as if time was short aud words few. 

“ J have a letter, sir, from my father, Justice 
Dalby,” answered William, handing him the pa. 
ternal epistle. 

* Dalby! Oh, ah! You are the young !— 
Hem! Let us see what he says.” 

And Mr. Yardstick tore open the seal and 
alternately read a line, and bent a serutinizing 
look on * the young man,” as if he had found 
a stray horse, and was comparing him with the 
advertised description. 

“Ahem! so you want to keep store,” said Mr. 


Yardstick, folding the letter formally on a tin 
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folder, and evdorsing-the name of the writer up- 


on it, and thei filing it away; “* so you want to 


keep store. Very good. You could not have 
got in a better. or more respectable place. We 
are the first store in tlie city. Ahead of every 


body else, We'll make a geitloman of you and 
But 
T: pes here is our new 
a Litt be 
man with pink edged cyes and yellow fingernails 
his neck muffled in a tromendons white cravat. 

* The Dalby, ely?” squeaked out the 


junior partner: and thereupon he fixed his pinked 


‘ : 
teach. yeu business. Now go te work. 


stop, here comes ‘Tape. 
clerk from Peaston,” he 


said to yellow 


het! 


edged eyes upon William for the space of half a 


minute, and then looked’at fis partner, 
‘* What do you think, Yardstick ?” 
** Te’ ll do.” 


* You'll do, young man,’*eechoed Pape; ‘now 


take your place here at this unter 


ee 
You will begin by selling cottons.” 


* Yes sir,” said Willian, obeying him and tak 


tak 
ing his position, as ‘Pape hurricd away to wait on 
Mrs. General Lynaxmadf. 

“What do you starid ‘still for: sirrah 2 said 


Yardstick angrily, hitting hit ara; 


Namo-sake, 


‘© F don’t know. what. to-do,” -answered the 
new clerk, deprecatingly. 

“ Don’t know what to do, hey?” and Mr. 
Yardstick smiled ghastly. “ I'll give-you work 
ta do! 


Do von see'them are calicoes and goods 


wll unrolled and mussed up? “Do em all up and 


put em in their places on the shelves.” 

William obeyed, and for a new océupation, 
performed his work, though slowly, pretty well. 
called off to follow 


Mrs. General Lynxmuff with seven pieces of silk 


Ina few minutes, he was 


for her husband to look at when he came home 
tou dinner. So our hero's first step into gentility 


Mrs. 


But some dry goods clerks consider 


! 
being made 


General) Lynxmuff's 


fur more respectable to be a lady's - foot- 
man, or theif master’s crrata boy, than to learn 


a-dignified and usefal trade! We would ask 


which was the most respectable. or honorable 


situation, thatef Henry Farnhant who was put 
to work the lintel 


upon of a door, or Williath 


Dalby’s who was sent to follaw a lady carrying, 


like a sefvant behind her, a-pile of silks?) Wi 
leave to the good sense and honest judgment of 


[Coneluded in our next.) 





_— 
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PETER.PAUL RUBEN 
Among that brilliant constellation of -« nt ai 
ists whose works svcd Th aul e ove 
Murope during the sixteenth toads ntecrtin e¢ 
turies, none beam with a i more resplendent 
than Prrer Paunt Rupes, 1 tish dest 
and lands ipe painter, Hews bo t A 
m 1577, ma was descended ‘ ‘ 
rents. Ata very ¢ urls t ie « 
rare goctuus, and lence i 
advantage of wu li leducatro i 
long tine exiled trom Ant 
political troubl SB, ANG Wilell OL Line retin ‘ 
hound their son peculia pel t 
placed hin under the tuition bol \ ‘ 
a pater ol architecture and lands H f 


Hireseli under Adam Van Oort; 
i ters abilities madequate 
\ w lnm more than he already 
ed but a short tume with 
\ nae a disciple of Oetavio Van 
\ ’ ich chnnenec, "Their tempers 
tiidi thy ple Sure hie enjoyed 
ter youde lin tore devoted 
‘ ) \ ( tL was cxeceere ingly 
It etore tle pu equated, 
his miaster, and i iniic 
) \r; i ‘ \ ert, 
‘ ceived rt i 
i ’ ‘ \t it fil 
whip na 
1 Duke of Mant la, i 
‘ to every Vv ety 
ta:tues, with the pi 


lege of copying.—While at Mantua, he received 
every token of regard which his merits could-claim. 
From thenee be went to Rome, Venice, and other 
Italian citi¢s, and studied the works of all the great 
He 


improved much in coloring, by his observations of 


painters from tlre time of Raffaelle to his own. 


the works of ‘Titian and Paolia Veronese. 
Ina 


spread 


few years the fame of the young artist 
over all Europe, and in every ‘place his 
He was 
the 
palaces of the crowned heads, and the niansions of 


the nobility. 


paintings were-sought after with avidity. 
eniployed to ornament churches, convents, 
Ilis learning and refinement made 
him-an agreeable companion, and at the courts of 
Spain and England he was received as an honored 
guest, and munificiently rewarded for every service, 
So high were his talents regarded in Spain, that he 
Was scut on a ministerial mission from that Court 
te the Court of England; and although his rank 
would not permit Charles I. to reecive him im a 
public manner, yet every honor. which etiquette 
The 


engaged him to adorn with his pencil some of the 


would allow was lavishly” bestowed. King 
apartments at Whitehall, and so well pleased was 
tiie 


character 


monarch with his talents as an artist, and his 
asa man, that he conferred the honor of 
Knighthood upon him. 

Lo Franee, Rubens was also much honored, and 
his serics of paintings in the Luxembourg Gallery, 
which deseribe the lie of Mary de Medicis, are en. 
during evidences of his genius and clagsical attam- 
all 


young 


ments, Demands for his works came from 


parts of Europe, and -he instruéted several 
men in the art, who painted sketehes and then left 
them to receive the finishing touches from the hand 
ofthe master. . By such an- arrangement, wealth 
flowed in upon him, and, ‘althongh many of these 
woiks fell short, in merit, of many execute d by his 
own pencil, yet he managed to touch them so skill. 
fully that they were satisfactory to the purchasers, 
und the means of insmense profits to the artist. 

The st. 
and natural; his expressions noble and just; and 


fertile. 


style of Ruhens* coloring is lively, glowing 


myention extreme! 


With a mellow pencil, 


free execution, and great harmony of light and 


shade, he produced exquisite pietures, W ith a pleas. 


iny and striking effeet.—He so thoroughly under- 


rincipl sol chiaro scuro, or the disposi- 


tian of light and shade, that he carried 


colormig to 
the highest piteb, and gave a roundness and relief 
to lus figures, never excelled and seldom equalled by 


inyother artist. Hisinvention was erand, and hence 


his cor ipositions are of the most perfeet character, 
His own industry, combined with the labors ot 

luis pul iis, produced a ereat number of works of 

genuine merit; and almost every. eabmet and gal 


lery in| Europe possess originals from his hand. 


Throughout Great Britain there are many beauti 





ful specimens, and in this country a few may be 
found. At the Apollo Gallery im New-York-is a 
be@utiful cabinet preture of a Madonna and ehild, 
bey th - crpent artrst 
Rubens died n 1644), ved sixty three yeare, 
Tea oe A aoe 
y ‘ ‘ % j j ’ i % ’ 
AN TRISH FOOTMAN, 
Lavy Il is ¢ of the most amiable, good 
( atur hat r existed, yet, she did not like 
lo UCKNOV ag ia i} wa i Longe ra young 
WoTl = had arris d at that ticklish age for 
hem forty-two, When her com) Xioh Was no 
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longer fresh as at twenty-five, and her hair sud- ° 


denly. began to show grey tints. She did. not 
like these signs of precocious old age. ‘Io reme- 
dy the first, there was a thousand ways, but it 
took her soine time to determine how te hide the 
second. 

At length, she concluded to have it dyed, very 
properly considering that a wig, or even false 
hair, is always detestable. So she sent for Mr. 
Donegan, a well-known hair-dyer, and after 
learning that the process itself only lasted a sin- 
gle half an hour, and that the very following 
moment her locks would shine in all the resplen- 
dency of polished jet-black, she determined, as 
she was engaged that evening to Hertford House, 


to tnake her appearance. there in all the glory of 


renovated youth. She accordingly bid Mr. Don- 
egan to come at eleven that night, when his en- 
trance, his exit, and above all, his business, was 
least likely to be known or observed. 

The evening came, the dyer of hair was anx- 
iously expected by Lady H. Her toilette com- 
pleted, her ladyship- began to watch anxiously 
the dial of her dressing room clock. But all in 
vain. Eleven struck, half-past eleven came, and 
no Mr. Donegan. 

* Run down, Charlton,” said the lady to her 
maid, ‘run down, and ask Mathew if the hair- 
dresser has not yet been ?” 

The appeal was made to Mathew Riley, the 
Irish footman, who. stoutly averred that the 
coiffeur had not called. 

“It's very odd,” said her Jadyship, when 
Charlton returned, * for IT heard the bell ring 
twice. But never mind, he can’t be long,” and 
she resumed her favorite reading, ‘* Rejected 
Addresses.” 

The bell again sounded, but w ithout result ; 
and Poor lady H. began to fear she would lose 
the pleasure of meeting the Prince Regent for 
that evening. The paticnce of a female has al- 
ways a conclusion; so when the ring was re. 
peated, she turned round and desired her maid 
tou run down stairs, as she felt assured that no 
one but her hair-dresser could possibly call at 
such an hour. 

Charlton went, and found Mathew. in a tow 
ering passion. 

‘“* Ts thet the hair dresser ?” 

“ No, it’s not,” and -he turned angrily away. 

* Who was at the door?” 

* Don't bother. O the dirthy blackguard !” 
and the footman turned away muttering. 

Charlton returned to her mistress, who being 
anything but satisfied with the answer, again 
sent her down to know who had been. 

Mathew looked very angry when the query 
was put to him, and began murmuring some- 
thing to himself about the raseal, and kicking, 
and beating, and all sorts of ill tempered threats. 

“ That’s nothing to do with it,’’ said his fel- 
low servant. ‘* Who was it rang 

* A blackguard.” 


* Who?” 


Ay 


An impudent blackguard. By dad, if T had 
him in Ireland, I'd tache him better.” 
** Who was it 
1 don’t know the thief of the world.” 
* What did he want 
‘“ Want, is it ?-—want? Sure Ill be after 
tellin’ ye, as ye're so curious, for it’s myself ask’d 


him that sam: 


“ Well, go on.” 
“ Says 1,‘ What do you want at. this, my 
fine lad ??” 

“¢ Dll tell your missus,’ said he. ‘ Divil a 
bit,’. says T, ‘ till ye’ve tould me first..—* My 
business is with my Lady,’ says he. ‘ Iv kape 
warm till to-morrow then,’ says I; ‘ for deuce 
an inch.you ‘get in till 1 know what you want.’ 
Can you kape a seeret,’ says he.. * Can a duck 
swim?’ says I.—Upon that he came close to me, 
and says-he—but arrah, you won’t belave me.” 

“ Indeed I will.” 

“* Well then,’ says he,‘ I come to die hare.’ 
‘Die hare?” says I. ‘ Yes,’ says he. * And 


where would you wish to die?’ says I. * In your , 


missus’ room,’ says he; so with that I jammed 
the door in his face.” 

“Indeed, tlien you’ve done wrong,’ said Charl. 
ton, laughing. 

“ By dad, he came back again just new, and 
says he again, as pert as may be,‘ Tell your 
missus ’m come to die hare !’ ” 

“ Well, what did you say ?” 

“ What did Tsay? Sure I said what every 
honest boy would.” 

“And what was it ?” 

* * Be Japers,’ says I, * ye’re a big blackguard, 
and an ugly Christian; and if you die hare, 
(here) Pll be d—d.° Go somewhere else and die, 
ye dirthy seamp of the world! Dic hare indeed.’ 


So I gave him a push, and slammed the door in 


his face, and by dad, I’m thinkin’ he’ll niver come 


here again to die.” 

The mistake was too ludicfous. Even Lady 
H. laughed at it, although deprived for that 
niglit of a pleasant, royal rout. 


THE DYING MOTHER. 


‘There is asweetness in woman's decay, 
When the light.of beauty is fading away; 
When the bright enchautinent of youth is gone, 
And the tint that glowed and the eye that shone, 
And darted around its glance of power, 

Aud the lip that-vied with the sweetest flower 
That everin Paestum’s garden blew, 

Of ever Was steeped in the garden dew— 

When all that was bright and fair is fled. 


But the loveliness lingering around the dead.” 
PERCIVAL 

Ir was asummer day, so bright and beautiful, 
thatan ange! wandering from his heavenly sphere 
might almost have fancied himself still in para- 
dise, and forgotten that man evér had sinhed. 
Streams of water danced and sparkled in the 
sunbeams, sweet flowers sent forth their frag- 
rance upon the air, and the birds warbled their 
All sec d 


joy and gladness; but at that very hour, in the 


wildest songs in the shady grove. 


stillness of her chamber, and surrounded by sor- 


rowing friends, one of the loveliest of God's crea 
tures was bidding adicu to the earth with all its 
joys. In the spring of youth, and hope, and 
feeling, when life seemed sweetest, and the ties 


that bound her to earth were strongest, her spirit 


was slowly passing away They had moved her 


couch to the open W ndow, and now the golden 
rays of the setting sun streamed richly into the 
chamber of tl dying. The warm breeze kis. 
sed the pa <, and played am er bright 
tresses thus clustered around her brow, for the 
last time She knew that she should never look 
upon the bright, beantiful world again. She felt 


that life was ebb ney tastaway, and lew were the 


= ss 


moments left to lier on earth, and as she looked 
that last long look, her eyes beamed with “ un. 
wonted fires,” and a bright smile lighted up her 
countenance... Her lips parted, and a low, sweet 
voice, broke the solemn stillness. “* Bring hither 
my child; let him receive’ his mother’s dying 
blessing.” . 
They brought to her bedside a young and 
happy boy, who had never before known sorrow ; 
but now, his joyous laugh was hushed, the smile 
had vanished from his lip, and his bright eyes 
were sad and wandering. They had told him 
that his mother was dying, and although he 
knew not what death meant, he felt that death 
was something terrible. He placed his little 
hand in hers, and looked fearfully into her face; 
but that smile re-assured him, and he lisped that 
name so dear to every woman’s heart—mother! 
What a host of agonizing feelings were stirred 
up in the heart of the invalid as he uttered that 
word. She closed her eyes, and for a moment 
her countenance was convulsed with the intense 
struggle.—It was only for a moment: she was 
calm and the same bright smile was there again. 


_ All were hushed in breathless silence until she 


spoke. 

“My son, you will soon be deprived of a 
mother’s love andcare. You now hear me speak 
for the last time on earth; but when my voice 
is hushed. in death, and my body laid low in 
the tomb, remember my dying words. Resist 


femptation, and ifsinners entice thee consent 


‘ thounot.: Pray to thy God morning andevening ; 


and when you kneel alone, remember how often 
I have knelt with you and told-yon that you had 
a parent in heaven who would always take care 
of you.. May your mother’s dying. blessing rest 
upon your head through all thé trials of this life, 
and when you are tempted to sin, remember 
that her last breath was spent in prayer for you. 
She paused for a moment, and when she spoke 
again her voice was faint and husky. 


“* My husband, come hither; place your hand 


beneath my head, and let me rest upon your 


bosom. I would feel your breath upon my cheek 
onee more.” 

He did as she desired, but a convulsive sob 
shook the strong man’s frame as he pressed her 
to his heart, and the tears that he struggled not 
to restrain, flowed down his cheeks. She raised 
hereyes, beaming with all the intensity of woman's 
love, and exclaimed with sudden cnergy: “Oh! 
‘tis very hard to part from you; but we shall 
meet again—in heaven!” 

Her head sunk back, a slight convulsion pass- 
ed over the pale face, and was succeeded by a 
smile, and all was still. The mourners were 
alone with the dead. The eyes that beamed 
with life and gladness were closed, the tongue 
that never spoke but to bless was silent, and the 
heart that beat with all a woman’s generous 
feclings and warm affections, was still forever. 

The wife and mother was dead, but she still 
lived in the hearts of those who had loved her. 
The .son never forgot her dying words ; and, in 
after years, When upon the verge of crime the 
same sweet voice scemed to whisper in his ear, 
- My son: resist te mptation.” That husband 
never suficred another to beguile his heart froin its 
homage to the dead, but ever treasured her memo. 


ry, and looked forward tothe time when he should 


meet her in ah ippier ¥ orld, never again to part, 
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HARD TIMES AND ‘THEIR REMEDY. 
A Friénp stepped into our den yesterday, to 
have a good hearty grumble at the times, and to 
predict future difficulties. Now we know very 
well all the difficulties of the times, but we know 


they might be worse, and despondency will make | 


them so. We feel for, indeed we feel with, those 
who suffer, and therefore understand the gricv- 
ances of our neighbors. 

We inquired of our friend how he was situated— 
whether he was inextricably involved, and learned 
with pleasure that, foreseeing, he had forearmed ; 
and though he was making little—perhaps rather 
outliving his nett profits—yet he was comfortable, 
because safe. Still he exclaimed, ‘* What are 
we all to do!” 

“Why, what ave you all to do?” 

“ There are,” said he, ‘* to be paid not less than 
six millions of dollars !” 

“ Awful! What! all in one day?” 

* Oh no, not in one day, but in this season; 
and where is the money to come from ?” 

** Really, I do not know; but I imagine that 
the same water which floats the steamnboat at 


Market street, is used at the Navy Yard.—Let | 


me tell you a story, very old and very common, 
but tolerably applicable to the subject which oc- 
cupies your mind.” 


One day there was trouble at the great house | 


clock. All hands had come toa dead stand. 
The whole works had stopped. 
the surprise of the long minute hand, who was 
in the habit of bustling about at a rapid rate. 
He therefore put his finger down, opened the 
little door in front, and asked the cause of the 
delay. 
quite gloomy, and ata stand still. 

“ What is the matter below ?” asked the min. 
ute hand. 

“ Tam disheartened,” said the pendulum, at 


He found the pendulum in the dumps, 


the gloomy prospects. I have been looking into 
my year’s engagement, and find, to my aston- 
ishment, that I have upwards. of thirty millions 
of beats tu make this year, and as there is no aid 
to be obtained, I must do it all myself.” 


” 


“ That is bad, sure enough,” said the minute 
hand, ** but what then?” 

“ Why,” said the pendulum, ‘* finding that it 
would be impossible for me to get through all 
this I determined to stop.” 

* Yes,” said the minute hand despondingly, 
* and the rest of us must stop in consequence of 
your troubles.” 

This dialogue was overheard by the hour hand, 
which was at rest among the little ones above,” 
and so he called down to the pendulum: 

“You are quite too fearful,” said the hour 
hand. “ It is neither just to us, nor politic with 
regard to yourself, to state an aggravated view, 
as you have done, of your labors in advance. 
You may have more to do than some of the rest 
of us, but you have no more in proportion; and 
you will find that whatever number of beats you 
have to make in a year, you have only one to 
make in asecond, and that is what all large pen- 
The 


little oiling, and I think the works want winding 


dulums have te perform. wheels need a 
up; but then you see that in the hardest strain 
that we have, each wheel shares with the other 
the extra force ; and I expect every day to hear 
that some oil has been applied to ease the opera- 
tion, and it is probable that the door will be kept 


, peared to hang in even scale. 


This excited ‘ 


STE AEEy I A a 





a little closer, to shut out foreign substances that 


clog the movements. ‘Courage and perseverance, 


with a little co-operation, and all will go well. | 


Do you start below, we above will keep all hands 
moving, and put the best face possible upon 
affairs, and in a very short time we shall give 
striking evidence that our movements are right.— 
U. S. Gazette. 





A PATRIOTIC PRESBYTERIAN, 

* Wuen the Declaration of Independence was 
under debate in the Continental Congress, doubts 
and forebodings were whispered throughout the 
hall. ‘he house hesitated, waved, and for a 
while the liberty and slavery of the country ap- 
It was then an 
aged patriarch arose—his head white with the 
frosts of many years. 
with the quickness of thought, and remained 
with the fixedness of the polar star, He cast on 
the assembly a look of inexpressible interest, and 


Every eye went to him 


unconquerable determination ; while on his vis- 
age the hue of age was lost in. the flush of burn. 
ing patriotism that fired his cheek. ‘* There is,’ 
said he, when he saw the house wavering— 


‘* There is a tide in the affairs of men, a nick of 


time—we perceive it now before us.—To _ hesi- 
That 
instrument upon our table, should be subscribed 


tate, is to consent to our slavery. noble 
this very morning by every pen in the house. 
He that will not respond to its accents and strain 
every nerve to carry into effect its provisions, is 
unworthy the name ofa freeman. For my own 
part, of property I have some—of reputation 
That reputation is staked, that property 
And al- 


though these gray hairs must descend into the 


more, 


is pledged on the issue of this contest. 


sepulchre, I would infinitely rather they would 
descend thither by the hands of the public exe- 
sacred 


at this crisis the 


Who was it that uttered 


cutioner, than desert 
cause of my country!’ 
this memorable speech—potent in turning the 
scale of a nation’s destiny, and worthy to be 
preserved in the same imperishable record in 
which is registered the not more eloquent speech 


ascribed to John Adams, on the same sublime 


occasion? It was John Witherspoon, at that day 
the most distinguished Presbyterian minister 
westof the Atlantic ocean—the father of the 


Presbyterian Church in the United States.”— 


Rev. J. M. Krebs. 


ANECDOTE OF THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 

We have much pleasure in laying before our 
readers an interesting anecdote, which was com- 
municated to us by a person who has lately re. 
turned from Berlin. Some time since an effort 
was made to get rid of a windinill, the close ap- 
proximation of which to the Royal palace render. 
ed it in some degree a nuisance, and certainly an 
eyesore. Overtures were accordingly made to 
the sturdy yeoman forthe purchase of his obnox- 
ious property; but whether it was that the man 
was possessed of a strong spirit of obstinacy, or 
was really too deeply attached to his old family 
habitation, the result was that the offers, though 
There 


individuals attached to a 


tempting, were again and again refused. 
are generally some 
Court who are ready to suggest remedies, direct 
or indirect, for 
offered to Royalty. 


from some minion, a lawsuit was commenced 


mMnconveniences OF annoyances 


Accordingly, upon a hint 


| his rights. 


ee 





against tlie obstinate miller for the recovery of 
certain sums alleged to be due for arrears of an 
impost on that portion of Crown land which it 


, was suggested was occupied by the mill in ques- 


tion. ‘The sturdy holder of the * toll dish” was 
not wholly without friends or funds, and he pre- 
pared vigorously tu take his stand in defence of 
The question came in due time. be- 
fore the courts of law, and the plaintiff, having 
completely failed to establish any right on behalf 
of the Crown, the miller obtained a verdict in his 
favor, with a declaration for payment of his costs 
inthe suit. ‘This was certainly no small triumph, 
and merrily went round the unfurled sails of the 
old mill, and well pleased, no doubt, was the 
rough owner with the sound, as they went whirl 
ing and whizzing under the influence of the gale 
which certainly seemed to blow strongly in his 
favor. But he was not the first who has found 
that when drawn into a lawsuit, particularly 
with so formidable an opponent, a man is more 
likely to * gain a loss” than escape seot-free. 
What with extra expenses, interruption of busi- 
ness, and rejoicings after the victory, the miller 
found himself pressed by considerable difficulties, 
and after in vain struggling a few months against 
the pressure, he at length took a manly resolu- 
tion, gained access to the monarch’s presence, 
and after roughly apologizing for having thwart- 
ed his Majesty’s wishes, frankly stated that his 
wants alone had rendered him compliant, buat 
that he was prepared to accept the sum origin. 
The King, after a 


few minutes conversation, handed a draught for 


ally offered for the property. 


a considerable amount to the applicant, and said, 
** I think, my honest friend, that you will find 
that sufficient to meet the emergency ; if not, 
come and talk to me again upon the subject. 
As to the mill, L assure you I will have none of 
it. ‘The sight of it now gives me more pleasure 
than it ever occasioned pain; for L sce in it an 
object which assures me of a guarantee for the 
safety of my people, and a pledge for my own 
happiness by its demonstration of the existence 
of a power and a principle higher than the au- 
thority of the Crown, and more valuable than 
all the privileges of royalty."—-London paper. 
ANECDOTES OF TILE REVOLUTION, 
In the latter part of March, or the beginning 
of April, 1753, when the British were in Boston, 
two of their officers rode out of town as far as 
Waltham. * the 
Plain,” they noticed beside the way aman at 


As they were passing up 
work sowing his spring grain, and they stopped 


to passa word with him, agreeably with the 


manner of the times. One hailed him with— 
** Ay, you may sow, but we shall reap.” ** Well,” 
said the honest man, *“* I don’t know but you 


The 


ceived this asa very good joke, and insisted that 


will, for Lam sowing hemp.” Britons re- 
the man should go with them toa tavern near 
by and drink. By the following it will appear 
that the British did 


surrender of Lord Cornwallis, 


reap. Vi ry soon after the 
Oct. 19th, 1781,) 
it so happened that some of our American color- 
ed soldiers were on guard, or at work, where the 
British General was in custody, when the follow- 
him—* Well, 

lost all 


our Gencral Washington has got all your corn; 


ing address was made to massa 


Lord Cornwallis, now—you your corn; 


you all cobb, and Washington be all corn.” In 


























the summer of 1775, when the British army lay 
at Boston, a message of General Washington's 
was sentin through Roxbury, with a flag of 


truce burne by a large, stout, good looking man, | 


from the town of Wilmington. Having arrived 
at Head Quarters, and while waiting for a reply, 
one of the British soldiers who was rather short 
in stature, after an attentive survey of him utter- 
ed some expressions of astonishment at his size. 
** Oh,” said the Yankee, “* General Washington 
has fifteen thousand men at Cambridge, and I 
am the only baby in the lot.” 


MASONIC ANECDOTE. 

Ir is now some twenty years since, that Cap. 
E , late a member of one of our University 
Lodges, was travelling in Egypt. The present 
liberal ruler, Mehemet Ali, had not at the time 
the power he now possesses, and the English 





understood in that 
The Captain was accompanied by his 


character was not so well 


country. 


servant, an active and intelligent young man. 


They were attacked in the desert by the Arabs: 
the Captain made a very resolute stand, and 
slew two of the robbers. He was, with his ser- 
vant, soon over-powcred, and they were conveyed 
to the robbers’ retreat, when they were separated. 
It was settled that the Captain’s life should be 
forfeited, and he awaited his cruel destiny with 
as much fortitude as a brave man could feel. 
Instead of this awful sentence, he was, however, 
agreeably surprised in the morning, by his ser- 
vant's approach, with the joyful intelligence that 
his sentence was not only remitted, but that he 
was at liberty to resume his journey, and this 
retributive Justice was accompanicd by every lota 
of the property of which he had been previously 
plundered. Is it tobe wondered at that his ser- 
vant ended in his taking early steps to claim a 
nearer associationto himasa brother in the craft ? 
For by the exchange of the mysterious secret, the 
robber of the desert kept faith witha brother mason. 


IT WON'T DO. 

Ir won't do to do a great many things in this 
world; for instance :— 

It wont do to denounce false teeth in the pres- 
ence of dentists, nor in the presence of old maids 
who have not had a sound tooth in their heads 
for a quarter of a century. 

It won’t do to talk abouthorn flints and wooden 
nutmegs, when there are Connecticut Yankees 
about. 

It won't do to imagine a Legislature will com. 
pel the banks to resume, when three fourths of 
the members are among those who will suffer the 
most if foreed to pay their debts instanter. 

It won't do to cat soup witha two pronged 
fork, or roast beef with a spoon, when anxious to 
dine in great haste. 

It won’t do to pull a man’s nose until you are 
fully satisfied he has not spunk enough to resent 
it by blowing your brains out. 

It won't do for a fellow who is so drunk that 
he cannot see a hole through a ladder, to attempt 
to stand on the top of a lamp post, or fire plung, 
and make a speech to the multitude. 
to 


warm day in January, in full belief that there’ll 


It won't do throw off flannel shirts ona 
be no cold weather until another winter. 
It won't do lo ire t too near the he els of a jack. 


s, who has been taught to kick at strangers. 
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It won't do for aman to bump his head against 
a stone wall, unless he is completely convinced 
that his head is the hardest. 

Finally, It won’t do to draw the conclusion 
that our stock of ** it won’t do’s” is exhausted, 


just because we happen to think it won't do to ° 
give our readers a larger dose at this time.— | 


Sunday Atlas. 





NO FANCY SKETCH. 

Jim was employed to cut wood by the day. 
The boss come along and found Jim !ifting the 
axe as leisurely as flat boats go up the Mississipi, 

/ and accompanying every blow with a grunt. 
** Slow work, Jim, slow.” 

“ Boss, the Bible says we must use moderation 
in all things.” 

The boss was nonplussed. At dinner Jim 
played his knife and fork with remarkable indus- 
try. The boss reminded him of his morning text, 
but Jim was ready. 

‘I've been reading in the scriptures since, 
boss—that whatever the hands find able to do, 
that do, with all thy might.” 

Boss told Jim he was entirely too learned to 
chop wood, therefore very politely requested him 
to take up his hat and walk. 


THE DRUMMER BOY OF LUNDY’SLANE. 

Masor Generat WINFIELD Scort, while on the 
frontier during the late border difficulties, at a 
complimentary dinner given him by the citizens 
of Cleveland, related the following characteristic 
ancedote that occurred during the battle of Lun- 
dy’s Lane in the last war. 

In the very midst of the battle, his attention 
was arrested by observing ata little distance, 
where a whole company of riflemen had just 
been cut down by the terrible fire of the enemy, 
three drummer boys quarrelling for a_ single 
drum, all that was left to them. Soon the two 
stronger ones went to “ fisticuffs,” while the 
third quietly folded his arms, awaiting the issue 
At that moment a cannon ball 
With one 
bound, the little fellow caught the drum from 


of the contest. 
struck the boys and killed them both. 


between them, and with a shout of triumph, and 
the thickest 
Said the general, ‘** 1 so admired 


a loud ** tatoo,” dashed forward to 
of the fight. 


the little soldier, that I rode after him and in. 





quired his name, which which was - , and 


directed him to find meat the close of the bat- 


tle; but I never saw him afterwards.” 
At this moment Mr. 


respectable merchants in Cleveland, arose, and 


, one of the most 


with a smile anda bow, informed the company thar 


’ 


he was the ** Drummer Boy of Lundy’s Lane.’ 


IRISH CUNNING. 

We learn from the Detroit Post, that a volun. 
teer in Victoria’s service finding a canoe upon 
the beach, near Malden, got into it, and started 
When he had 


some distance from shore, he was discovered by 


upon a voyage of discovery. got 
the officer of the day, who ordered six men ina 


Hy 


and in his ardour he tor- 


boat and gave chase. pursued the voyager 


to the American shore 
got he was out of the British territory, and scized 
the A citizen told the he 


not wished; 


deserter. man 


he 


Irishman, hearing 


was 
free, and need back unless 
the 


this exclaimed—* If this spalpeen be free, 


go 


one of officer’s men, an 


sy 1s 


95 








every mother’s son of us! You may just go 
home my jewel; (addressing the officer,) and 


‘tell the Kurnel that you left us to take care of 


the prisoner The officer had to hire men to 
ruw him back, and report seven men deserted. 





e HOW TO GET HIGH. 

‘“* Come, Abner, take some bitters,” said an 
old crony to our old friend Abner Phelps, the 
other day, “they say you get high, if you have 
joined the Washingtonians.” 

“Yes, I do get high—I have got high every 


day since I joined the Washingtonians! I have 


got up from the gutters—I am high in my spirits 


. for myconscience upbraids me not—my credit gets 


high along with me—my bread barrel keeps high 
allthe while—I carry my head high, for Ifeel lam 
a sober man,I used to go home singing, and 
the old woman would cry—now when I go home 
she sings and the children love me, and I ery for 
joy, and then Iam so high—the honest man only 
can tell! And friend let me tell you, you had 
better throw down that glass and come and: get 
high with Abner, for he has learned how to do 
that thing without having the headache or the 
blue devils !"—Niles’ Register. 


A couNTRYMAN in one of the Western States, 
with a load of meal, drove up to a lady’s door, 
when the following brief conversation took place : 

‘* Do you want any meal, ma’am?” “ What 
do youask forabushel ?” “* Ten cents, ma’am— 
'» « OT can get it fora fip!” (Ina 
“ Dear lady! will you take 
** Is it sifted 7?” 


prime 
despairing voice.) 


a bushel for nothing !” 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 

P.M. West Bloomfield, Mich. 85,00; D. A. R. West Point, 
N.Y. 81.00; M. FE. Bouckville, N. Y. $1,00; IL. 1.0. Wen- 
dell, Ms. $1.00: G. P. Cairo, N. ¥. 81,00; H.W. M. Mana- 
field, O. 0,50; A.B. F. Deihi, N. ¥Y. 31,00; S. W. Bridge- 
port, Ct. 31,00; M.C. Phelps, N. Y. $1,00; C. O. Le Roy, 
N.Y. 81,00; BE. H. Q. Sennett, N. ¥. 31,00; P.M. Stokes, 
N. ¥. 84,00; C.C, Stockport, N. Y. 31,00; H. J. Eagle,N. ¥. 
$1,00; E. C. Greenfield, Ms. $1,00. 


arricd, 


In this city, on the 6th inst. by Elder Alexander Cloff, 
Mr. George Clareto Miss Eliza Provost. 

On Sunday the 13th inst. in Christ's Church, by the Rev. 
P. Teller Babbit, Mr. Jeremiah Van Rensselaer, of Pier- 
pont, N. ¥. to Miss Mary Alice Fieming, of this city. 

On the 12th inst. by the same, Mr. Peter Westfall, of 
Albany, to Miss Lydia A. Van Bramar, of Kinderhook. 

In Chatham, ou the 19th ult. by the Rev. E. Crawford, 
Mr. Elijah M. Thomas to Miss Matilda R. Lanphire, both 
of Chatham 

In Valatie, on the 25th ult. by the Rev. R. Dederick, Mr. 
Heury Shult, of Ghent, to Miss Caroline Alida More, of 
the same town. 

On the 22th ult. by the Rev. A. Bushnell, Jr. Mr. Alexan- 
der Sheffer to Miss Emeline Gardnier both of Schodack. 

On the 3d inst. by the same, Mr. Jacob Kells to Miss 
Anna Parsons, both of Claverack. 

At Claverack, on the Ist ult. by the Rev. R. Sluyter, Mr. 
Johu P. Hollenbeck to Miss Jane Hollenbeck, both of 
Greenport 

At the same place, on the 22d ult. and by the same, Mr. 
Christopher Niver to Miss Sarah Delia Platner, all of Clay- 
erack 

On the 27th ult. by the same, Mr. Allen Mambert to Miss 
Christina Roat, both of Taghkanick. 

Ou the 20th ult. at the same place and by the same, Mr. 
Jonas Finger, to Mise Mary Odle. 

At Claverack, on the Sth inst. by the same, Killian I. 
Smith, Esq. of Taghkanick, to Miss Elizabeth Moon, of 
Stock port 

At Smokey Hollow, on Saturday evening, Sth inst. by 
Sylvanus Heath, Esq. Mr. Jeremiah Turner, to Miss Chris- 
tina Pulver, both of Copake 


Wicd, 


gestion of the brain, on the 
aged about 65 veare 
atter a protracted illness, and in the 
tranquil hope of a joyous immortality, Lydia C. wife of 
Mr. Jolin Crissey, in the 41st year of her age 

In Athens, Greene Co. on the Oth inst. of consumption, 
Frederick W. Tolley, Esq. in the 33d year of his age 


In this city, of ec 3d inst. 
Mr. Robert Foster, 


On the bth inst 
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For the Rural Repository. 
LINES ON THE HUDSON, 


Nosie river, noble river! 


Through a thousand vailies thou 
Rollest, calm and placid ever 

As the smile on beauty’s brow ! 
Noble for thy cloud-eapt mountains, 

y 


S) lvan shadés and le aping fountains! 


Gentle river, gentle-river ! 
Where thy course the mist doth trace, 
Verdant vale and tranquil meadow, 
Slumber in thy soft embrace! 
Gentle for thy glassy current, 


Wood-clad banks and depths transparent! 


Peerless river, peerless river! 
Linked with glory 1s thy name; 
Of thy banks renowned in story, 
Everlastiig is the fame! 
Peerless for thy placid beauty, 
Famed as thé soldier's home of duty! 
New- York, Nor. 1842. R. F. G. 
For the Rural Repository. 
ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY. 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


“ Brine flowers, bring flowers for the early dead,” 


Bright, be the beautiful wreath ; 
Scatter them ’round with a noiseless tread, 
O’er the verdant sod of their green summer bed, 


All fragrant with morping’s pure breath. 


Gemmed with the lustre of symmpathy’s tear, 

Let friendship her offering bestow : 
Twine the green chaplet, for Virtue lies here 
The spirit of beauty has lit on the bier, 


And placed her bright stamp on her brow. 


Briug flowers for the lovely and scatter them round, 


Strew them over the whrite urn of love ‘ 
Let no cypress wave its dark shades ne'er the 


: mou 
But ‘scatter 3 


ounge roses over the 


ground, 


For the spirit is happy above. 


Bright is the sky, where on high it has fled 
No night the skies ever wear; 
Then scatter fresh flowers o’er the beautiful dead, 
When at evening you'come with a lingering tread 

To weep for the maiden go fair. 
Sag ‘Harbor, L. I. Nov. 1842. 


For the Rural Repository. 
ETERNITY. 

V Ast, infinite, unfathomable word! 
What mysteries s iblime, wh it jo 
(As yet unfelt,) duration infinite 
Will yet unfold a: 
How full of all 
And marve 


The powers of memory 1 ay iu deed 1 


ys unto 


l give t 


)man’sit spection 


that’s awful, grand, immense 


lous, the vor 


’ 


} in’ o'er 
The past, and measuring back successive years, 
Recall the tragic scenes of other 

When kingdoms rose and mighty empires fe] 
Or ’mid the bowers of sacred ! é 

With th who shouted at creation 

Yet still there seems a point when time 

A something vast and indefinable, 

Where calculation is enti lost 

At 1 ] the powers ott tare € abseorbe 


The intellect of man to reasoning trained, 
May solve the dark enigmas, which appear 
At times most intricate 


, or from the he ial ts 


Of knowledge scan the whole ircumrference 
Of this terrene as with a glance, thendown 
The track of time descending, meditate 

On ages ye tto come; but still it finds 


Anend of time! an awful verge! from which 


Weak human nature back recoils, because 


It fearst ld i 


» tread that dreadful world unknown. 
Ah! fearfut verge! Lilimitable space ! 
Unmeasure dand unboaunde al ages yet 

To come ! 

Were every stick and spear of crass a quill, 
The ocean ink, an | heavs n’s broad eanopy 
Stretched out in one extended sheet, and all 
The men.that heretofore have been, and those 
Who now, or shall hereafter live on this 

Or other worlds, with these engaged to write 
On heaven's extended arch, the measurement, 
Extent, and all that’s comprehended in 
Erereniry, the daring thought of intellect 
Combined with caleul 


ive }’s would bend 


Beneath the awful we ight of sucha wor kx, 


ition 


And vast Infinity would scorn the erasp 

Of finite minds 

What! ever numbering and vunumberéd still 
Forever stretching 


PAx 
ey 


in cternal space 

ond the tension of the boldest thought! 
Can mortal man inhabit such a dome ? 
Whatangel mind can reach that giddy. height, 
Wher ct ft 
Ant! understanding fails t 
Tufinitv? 

Yet in this habitation infinite, 

The Great, the High, the Holy ‘ Three in One” 
Presides, fills immensity 
Yes; Me 


‘* What was, and is, 


Reason falls confounds m her throne 


omprehend 


and ** 


of Space Pad 

alone can fully understand, 

lI! forever be.’ 

Darenport, Nov. 1542. B. MG. 
For the Rural Repository. 


THE HOME OF MY CHILDHOOD). 


How changed is the home of 





my childhood ! diow 
fuded 
The scenes where Lreveled m Irfe’s sunny spring 
E’er crief the repose of yu heart had invaded, 

Or earth's dark deception had eitered to sting. 
Each spot where L sported so free and light earted, 
nd danced away moments so gaily and tast 
An 4 , 

Is robed now 1n sadnegs, al! beaut leparte 
Each feature, each remnant, but tet!s of the ist 
] ~The | ‘ of i i 1} ! mor “he hve 
Art yead b he y ‘ { i er] 
| ew once aga na ! ule ’ riehed 
Are all the bright features that | ved the scene. 
The friends that hung ‘round me in nd de 
votro 
Whe easure attended and roht was niv path, 
Are ce | rf et me Yon ra ocer 
\ re l mit ¢ hot + th ' e vt} 
Ti et of life, that 1 h re 
O'erfl vith , nit Gail 


Wi 


For the Rura! Repository. 

TO MY MOTHER ON LEAVING FOR THE 
SOUTH. 

On, weep not dear mother, though I would weep too, 

If 1 knew any 

Nay 


And thus throwgh life's shadows beguile the long 


good thatour weeping could do, 


, Weep not ’tis better to smile if we may, 


way. 


Farewell—be thy patliway o’er flowers-or thorns, 
Whether storms gather o’er itor sunshine adorns; 
Then weep not, it never catr lighten our wo, 


Be joyful, and pléasure from sorrow may flow. 


} 


Our path through this-wearisome life ofa day, 

Is o’ersNadowed by storms which make gloomy our 
way, 

By repining thre clouds will more thickly arrange, 


Be confiding, and darkness to sunlight will change. 


When surrounded by loved one’s, though you child 
is not near, 
Let 


For my fondets 


vour bosom ne’er heave with another sad tear, 
affection shallever be there, 


T’o lighten your burdénof sorrow and care. 


Then weep hot ae 
No cause 
Let 
We 


ar mother my kindness shall leave 


for y tear and no reason to grieve 


humble submission from each one arise 


’ 
w home inthe skies 


A. M.R. 


shall meet if not here, in-o 


INTEMPERA 


BY 


NCE. 
MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY: 
Tuere sprang atree:of dead] 

Its puisono 


Scorched the 


\ d every 


yY baie 
s baleful dew, 
vyreen earth | ke 


lava flame, 


plaut of mercy slew. 


Firion clime to chime it 
Their fearful fruits of sin and woe 
e Prince of Darkness love 


And toilet 


branches sepread 


TI Ss shace 


ts.fiery seeds 


to 8uW. 


Faith potired her prayer at 


The | 


mrdnight hour; 


ind of zeal at poon-day wrought; 
rot celestial powet 


hesouelt 


ixe Its pride doth wound ; 


thoughst stu doth shine 
ground; 


Giive glory to thi Arm Divine. 


implare, 
From isle to isle, from seat 


O sei 
) l, 


sremotest si ore, 
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1S PUBLISHED AT HUDSON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. ¥. BY 


Wi. HK. Stoddard, 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY wilt be devoted to Polite 
Literature containing Moral and Sentimental Tales 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, 
Usetul Ree Poetry, &¢ It will be published every 
other Saturday, in the Quarto torm,every month enbel 
lished with a superior wood engraving will contain 
ity Height pages each, with a tithe page 


and 
twe SIX nunibers « 


aud index 


to the volume, making In the whole 208 pages 

rERMS One Dotlar per sonum, INVARIABLY LN AD 
VANCE Persous remitting us 35,00, tree-of postage, shall 
receive Six Copies for Sh .00, Jen Cs ples for S 10.00, 
Jiertecn Copies: tor S1I500, Tienty Ce pies; for S20,00 
Twenty Fight Copies, sentto any direction required for 
one vear lu order to save the time of writing the names 
on papers, we W send for SIO, Twenty Two Copicr 
ind for 820,00, Thirty Copies, tor one year mailed to one 
iddress and the amount in one remittance, free of postage 
We have a few coy the Lith, l2th, 13th, With, Weh, 
and lath volurmes, and any one sending for the Mth volume, 


can bave as many copies of cithrer of the volumes as they 


Wish atthe same rate 
is No subserjption received forless than one year All 
thie u“ numbers furnished to new subseribers during the 
yea uatiithe edition ts out, unless otherwise ordered 
POST MASTERS, are authorised to remit subse n 
t ipaper, tree rpense 





